THE CASE FOR EQUAL PAY IN 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


NOW 


INTRODUCTION 


It is now over thirty years since the House of 
Commons passed a resolution in favour of equal 
pay for men and women in all branches of the 
Civil Service within the United Kingdom, and 
under all Local Authorities. It is true that in the 
next year, 1921, the House decided to defer action, 
on the now familiar grounds that “ having regard 
to the present financial position’’ the country 
could not afford to give women equal pay with 
men, but, on two other occasions, in 1936 and 
1944, Parliament again voted in favour of equal 
pay. It is of some significance that on each of 
these three occasions there was a coalition or 
national government in power, so that votes could 
not be regarded as being on Party lines. They 
were a true expression of support for the principle. 

In 1947, 1949 and 1951, the same excuse was 
made as in 1921, and now in 1952 the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says that he does not think it 
would be wise to forecast when it will be likely that 
the country’s financial position will be improved 
sufficiently to allow a start to be made in establish- 


ing equal pay. Admittedly a government will 
never afford what it does not want to afford, but 
if it wants to do something it will always find a way. 
To adapt a statement made by the present Assis- 
tant Postmaster General, ‘a country that spends 
annually £778 million on tobacco, £488 million 
on beer, £650 million on gambling and £107 
million on going to the cinema, should not plead 
that it cannot afford’ to be honest in paying its 
women workers. It is not honest to admit that 
women earn the rate for the job, and to withhold 
part of that rate. 


The justification for the claim for equal pay lies 
in the accepted principle that all workers, without 
discrimination, are entitled to the rate for the job. 
If further justification were needed for pressing 
this claim at the present time, it lies in the fact 
that, on examination, the arguments put forward 
by successive Governments, to account for their 
failure to introduce equal pay in the public 
services, are found to be without substance. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE PRESENT INTRODUCTION 
OF EQUAL PAY IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


1. That it would have an inflationary effect. 

In the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Equal Pay (1944-46) it is made clear that there 
would be no direct inflationary effect from the 
introduction of equal pay in the public services. 
It would involve only an additional transfer of 
purchasing power from the general body of tax- 
payers to the women public servants, and no 
greater volume of money would be put into circu- 
lation. The gross amount involved for all the 
public services is stated by the present government 
to be £28 million a year. This would be consider- 
ably reduced by the amount the women would 
return in income tax. A large increase in taxation 
might have an inflationary effect, but an increase 
of about 4% of total revenue, which is all that is 
needed, is too small to have such an effect. If 
equal pay were financed by economies in govern- 
ment expenditure, obviously there would be no 
inflationary effect. 

2. That there would be a demand for increased family 
allowances. 

Since the salaries of public servants are wholly or 
partly paid out of the national revenue, it is within 


the power of the Government to see that the small 
increase in taxation to meet the cost of equal pay 
would not fall on taxpayers who have families to 
support. The increase could be borne entirely by 
childless taxpayers and still be sufficiently wide- 
spread to cause no real hardship to any individual. 
If it were done in this way, the man with a family 
would have no greater claim than at present to 
increased family allowances. 


3. That there would be immediate and extensive reper- 
cussions in private employment which would cause 
Surther inflationary pressure. 

On the subject of private employment the Royal 

Commission said: 

“‘ In the case of private industry and commerce 
there stand in the way of an immediate, and 
perhaps also of an eventual, application of an 
equal pay policy, difficulties of a nature and 
magnitude not paralleled in the case of the 
non-industrial sections of the public services, 
whether national or local.” 

The Commissioners envisaged repercussions only 

“upon the practice of private employers of the 


types of labour from which the non-industrial public 
services are recruited.” Referring to “ an upward 
pull on the wages of women in comparable private 
employment,” they say “such a development 
might be expected to proceed gradually and to 
centre mainly on clerical occupations.” Nothing 
has occurred since 1946 to justify the present 
Government in regarding such conclusions as 
these as out-of-date. 

Even in the event of the immediate introduction 
of equal pay for equal work, and sympathetic 
increases for women doing “women’s work,” 
in private clerical employment, an appreciable 
inflationary effect is unlikely. A large majority of 
the women are in the younger age groups where 
little or no differentiation exists either inside or 


THE CIVIL 


Women enter the Service by the same examina- 
tions as men, the same qualifications are demanded 
and there are the same conditions of service. Men 

_and women are interchangeable in their work and 
they retire at the same age. The only difference is 
in pay. Separate pay scales for women are 
imposed, in spite of the unanimous demand by 
the mixed staff associations that the rate for the 
job should apply to women, as to men. 


How unequal pay is applied. 

On entry into the Service most women have equal 
pay for a few years; then the differential begins, 
and gradually increases until at its maximum it is 
20% of the men’s pay, but the maximum varies 
in different branches of the Service. Women 
doctors in the Service get equal pay throughout 
their career (though women lawyers do not). On 


THE TEACHING 


With regard to the teaching profession, it is 
generally agreed that the case for equal pay for 
men and women teachers is unassailable. Men 
and women take the same courses of training, pass 
the same examinations, and their work is largely 
interchangeable, but a woman teacher receives 
approximately four-fifths of the salary paid to her 
male colleague. Indeed the scales are so arranged 
that it is not uncommon for the headmistress of a 
school to receive a lower salary than an assistant 
master on the staff. There is at present such a 
shortage of women teachers that it will be possible 
to staff the schools during the next few years only 
if all the training college places are filled; and 
this would allow no provision for reducing the 
size of classes, some 35,000 of which have more 
than forty children on roll. There were, however, 
more than 625 places in training colleges unfilled 


outside the Civil Service. The salaries of senior 
women generally form so small a proportion of total 
costs that an increase would not be worth passing on 
in higher prices—it would tend to be met by 
transfer payments. 

There are precedents for equal pay in industry 
and these provide a strong case for the women in 
other industries who are fighting for the rate for 
the job. Equal pay in the public services, where 
work and conditions are so different, would add 
little to that case. All the evidence before the 
Royal Commission, and the experience of other 
countries, lead to the conclusion that the overall 
improvement of women’s pay relative to men’s, 
however desirable, will continue to be a gradual 
process. 


SERVICE 


retirement, pensions are based on pay and women’s 
pensions therefore vary between 80% and 100% 
of men’s pensions. It is clear that unequal pay as 
applied in the Civil Service produces serious 
inequalities between women, in addition to the 
fundamental inequality between men and women. 

The amount lost by a woman through unequal 
pay in the course of a normal career is in the 
Clerical Class about £3,650, in the Executive Class 
about £4,000, and in the Administrative Class 
nearly £5,000. To these figures must be added 
the loss after retirement on an unequal pension. 

No arbitration. ‘The ultimate injustice is the lack 
of any court of appeal. The full machinery of the 
Whitley Council is not available for women Civil 
Servants since each Government has refused to 
allow any claim for equal pay to be taken to 
arbitration. 


PROFESSION 


last September, and some means must be found of 
recruiting more women teachers. Apparently 
there is no shortage of men candidates for training, 
but the fact remains that teaching is no longer an 
attractive profession for women. One of the 
reasons for this is that it is almost the only one in 
which they do not receive equal pay. 

Probably no Member of Parliament is more con- 
cerned than the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in making the promise of the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act a reality and, in order to do this, it is 
urgent for steps to be taken to recruit a sufficient 
number of women teachers of good calibre. 
To do this they must be assured of equal pay for 
equal work. Although teachers’ salaries are a 
matter for the Burnham Committee, the Local 
Authorities claim that they cannot give equal pay 
to teachers while the Government refuses it to its 


own employees. Now Mr. Gaitskell, when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, stated that it would not be 
for him to put any pressure on Local Authorities if 
they considered equalising pay for their staff; but, 
in 1944, Mr. Butler, when President of the Board of 
Education, made it equally clear that he considered 
equal pay for teachers to be a question that would 
have to be discussed with the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. The Chancellor now has the opportunity 
of ending this game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock. 

But the case for equal pay for teachers is not 
based primarily on expediency. The Government 
should face squarely its responsibility to all its 
citizens, and should act on the principles it pro- 
fesses to uphold. 


OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Women came into industry as cheap labour. 
This tradition has remained and has been copied 
in the Civil Service and in the teaching profession. 
There is no justification in principle for two rates 
of pay. Trade Union theory and practice are to 
negotiate a single rate for a job. Trade Unionists 
have always set their faces against one rate for the 
married and one rate for the single, knowing that 
if this were put into practice the married men 
would be victimised. Rates of pay are not related 
to the private responsibilities of the worker but to 
the work performed. 

A considerable number of women workers enjoy 
equal pay, e.g., Members of Parliament, artists, 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, architects, accountants 
and university teachers. There are various reasons 
for the prevalence of equal pay in these professions: 

1. Pressure Groups. Medical women were 
supported by the British Medical Association who 
saw the danger toall doctors of the existence of a sec- 


tion of qualified practitioners undercutting the rest. 

2. Test of Ability. An artist, whether actress, 
writer, singer, commands the rate of pay judged 
suitable for her talent. ‘There is no possible sub- 
stitution. Individual performance is the test of 
payment. 

3. The regulation of payment by Statute or Pro- 
fessional Regulations. In a number of professions 
fees are fixed by Statute or professional scales. 
The women entered the professions on the same 
terms as other members as regards qualifications 
and pay. 

Custom can operate in favour of or against 
equal pay. Where women have been regarded as 
cheap labour they have remained cheap labour. 
Where they have not been so regarded equal pay 
is the rule. Custom can be changed only by the 
working of the social conscience. The social 
conscience is aroused most quickly by pressure 
groups. Women as women are not a pressure group. 


TWO RATES OF PAY 


The policy of two rates of pay for men and women 
workers is short-sighted and results in cost to the 
State. For example, the prevalence of poverty 
among women workers was the true reason for the 
strength of the agitation for Spinsters’ Pensions. 
This agitation did not succeed in gaining Spin- 
sters’ Pensions but it did succeed in lowering the 
pension age for all women. Since 1940 women 
have been pensioned at 60 while men are pen- 
sioned at 65. Society needs all available labour, 
but owing to its policy of underpaying women, 
it has been forced to superannuate them early. 

The claim for the rate for the job for women in 
the public services is not, in the ordinary sense, a 
pay claim. It is more in the nature of a demand 
for the removal of an unjust tax, and even at a 
time of crisis it is possible to revise taxation. 
Indeed, at a time of crisis, when all are heavily 
taxed, it is more than ever necessary that salaries 


should be on a fair basis before taxation; taxation 
certainly does not discriminate in favour of women. 

It has been shown that there is no foundation 
for the argument that equal pay in the Government 
Services will cause inflation. Even were this not so, 
inflation is a social danger to be dealt with by 
Society as a whole. The Government possess the 
means of dealing with this danger by their power of 
taxation. It is indefensible to combat inflation by 
a system which amounts to special taxation of 
women workers. 

To argue that the application of equal pay should 
be postponed because the effect of it would be to 
improve the position of women relatively to that 
of men, is to show hostility to the principle. The 
removal of a disability suffered by a group improves 
the position of the group relatively to that of the 
rest of the community. The improvement of the 
position of women relatively to that of men is the 


object of the movement for equal pay. 
The existence of two rates of pay is an affront 


to women. Unequal pay is an indignity which 
endangers the position of women as equal citizens. 


THE COUNTRY’S STANDING INTERNATIONALLY 


There never has been a time when it has been 
so necessary for Britain to maintain and demon- 
strate the integrity of the democratic system of 
government. Equal pay is not a party question. 
The Conservative Party have pledged themselves 
to it in the pamphlet ‘ A True Balance.’ A Labour 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated that his 
Government accepted the principle. If these 
pledges are not going’to be implemented then the 
people’s faith in democratic procedures will be 
destroyed. 

Britain was one of the prime movers in setting 
up the International Labour Organisation and the 
United Nations, both of which in their Charters 
express belief in equality. At the International 
Labour Organisation Conference of 1951 the 
United Kingdom delegate opposed, unsuccessfully, 
at all stages the acceptance of a Convention on 
equal pay. At the 1948 Assembly of the United 
Nations the British delegate to the Third Committee 
which was discussing the Universal Declaration of 


Human Rights, a woman M.P., receiving equal 
pay, explained that although her Government 
agreed with the principle they could not support 
an Article on equal pay in the Declaration because 
at this particular moment they did not find it 
expedient to put it into practice. 


Similarly the Government representative on the 
Status of Women Commission objected to the 
proposal to refer this question to the ILL.O. Onthe 
Human Rights Commission the Government dele- 
gate, when speaking of the importance of imple- 
menting the principles professed in the draft Con- 
vention, had to hear the United Kingdom accused 
of humbug, since they professed approval of the 
principle of equal pay, but did not grant it. 


Never was there a time when it was so impor- 
tant in the international field that the country’s 
good faith should be beyond reproach. The 
Government must give equal pay on the grounds 
of justice, of morality and of good faith. 
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